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Three Motives to Repentance. — James Denney, in the March Expositor, 
treats of the three motives to repentance found in Luke xiii. 1-9. 

1. The massacre of the Galileans in the Temple, by Pilate, is a lesson for 
the nation. Their death is a picture and a prophecy of the doom which within 
a generation should overtake their race. The same cause that led to the death 
of the Galileans would bring about the destruction of the nation. So when 
we see moral forces operating in others and causing their moral ruin, this is a 
warning to us who find in ourselves the same tendencies active. 

2. The falling of the tower of Siloam was an accident. Great accidents stir 
men's natures. They bring certain truths before the mind in a startling way, 
and thus furnish a true motive to repentance. To see men moved deeply, 
yet not permanently and to a change of life — this caused Christ to speak with 
startling vehemence. 

3. The parable of the fig-tree in the vineyard was, perhaps, not spoken at 
the same time with the two previous exhortations. But it presents the same 
appeal, with the same importunity. " If it bear fruit thenceforth, well ; but 
if not, thou shalt cut it down." We cannot understand this three-fold sum- 
mons to repentance unless we remember the spiritual tension of Christ at that 
time. These three words are three flashes from the fire burning in his heart. 
They show his soul-travail for the conversion of men. T. H. R. 

About the Sixth Hour. — A valuable article by W M. Ramsay, in the 
Expositor of March, continues the discussion between Doctors Sanday and 
Dods, in previous numbers (1891), regarding the mode of reckoning time in 
the Roman world. Confusion has been caused by failure to distinguish prop- 
erly between the civil and the natural days. The former consisted of twenty- 
four hours, beginning among the Greeks and Jews at sunset, and among the 
Romans at midnight. The natural day extended from sunrise to sunset, and 
varied in length according to the season, the hours at midsummer being 
seventy-five minutes and at midwinter forty-five minutes. It has been supposed 
by many commentators that there were two different methods of reckoning 
the hours, the Roman beginning at midnight and the Jewish beginning at 
sunrise. But this is a mistake. Hours were never reckoned by the civil day, 
but always by the natural. The night, in popular usage, was divided into 
watches, not hours. There is then only one meaning to the phrases, "the 
first hour," " the sixth hour." The first hour indicates the time when one- 
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twelfth of the natural day has passed ; the sixth hour, midday at all seasons 
of the year. Only rarely do we find any attempt to indicate time more pre- 
cisely than by the complete hour of the day. In the popular language little 
attempt was made to reckon any hours except the third, sixth and ninth. " To 
the oriental mind the question between the third hour and the sixth hour is 
not more important than the doubt between 12.5 and 12.10 is to us." At a 
point of time midway between the third and the sixth hours, it would be a 
question by which of these two hours to designate it. " Godet's remark, that 
the apostles had no watches, has been called flippant, but it touches the 
critical point. The apostles had no means of avoiding the difficulty as to 
whether it was the third or the sixth hour when the sun was near midheaven, 
and they cared very little about the point." 

Polycarp's martyrdom at the eighth hour is the stock example to prove a 
second method of reckoning from midnight. But though executions usually 
took place in the forenoon, the evidence in this case shows that Polycarp was 
put to death in the afternoon — at the eighth hour from sunrise. T. H. R. 

The Synoptic Problem. — The interest in this most important question of New 
Testament criticism gives no signs of abating. In 1793 the theological faculty 
of G6ttingen announced it as the subject for competitive prize essays. In 
1893 the offering of such a prize would apparently be a work of supereroga- 
tion. The Expository Times for March devotes several editorial pages to it 
and publishes three articles upon it by contributors. In the first of these latter, 
Professor J. T. Marshall, M. A., of Manchester, gives an interesting account 
of the genesis and development of the theory which has been made familiar 
to New Testament students by his papers in The Expositor for 1 890-1 892, and 
presents an outline of the arguments for it. Professor Marshall's theory is, in 
brief, that many of the divergences between the gospels occurring in passages 
largely similar in substance are to be explained by the supposition that the 
several evangelists translated, for the most part independently, from a com- 
mon Aramaic source. He does not claim that this theory solves the whole 
problem. Those passages which are peculiar to one gospel, as well as those 
in which two or even three evangelists show a close verbal agreement, are 
left untouched by it. He does not regard his theory as antagonistic to the 
two-document hypothesis, which Dr. Sanday has recently said holds the field, 
but claims that if this hypothesis establish itself, his investigations must be 
admitted to have shown that both documents existed primarily in Aramaic. 
It thus appears that Professor Marshall's view tends to the conclusion that 
there was a primitive Aramaic Mark as well as a primitive Aramaic Matthew. 
This Aramaic Mark, if such there was, contained "almost the whole of 
Mark's Gospel to the end of chap, xiii." but no account of the Lord's passion. 

The second article is by Mr. Halcombe, and is the first of a series of arti- 
cles expounding in outline the theory already advocated in his book, The 
Historic Problem of the Gospels, London, 1889. This theory is in brief that 
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the Gospel of John is the earliest of our four gospels, and that the other three 
were written in the order in which they stand in the New Testament. The 
remark of Dr. Dods respecting Mr. Badham's work, The Formation of the 
Gospels, may be applied slightly changed to Mr. Halcombe's theory. It " runs 
so counter to recent criticism . . . that perhaps he may find it difficult to gain 
a patient hearing." Mr. Halcombe continues the exposition of his theory in 
the April number of The Expository Times. 

In the third article, Rev. Arthur Wright, author of The Composition of the 
Four Gospels, London, 1890, a book which defended a peculiar form of the 
oral gospel theory, replies to some criticisms offered by Professor Marshall in 
the February Expository Times on an article in the January number, in which 
Mr. Wright had defended his own theory and urged objections to that of 
Professor Marshall. Mr. Wright announces that he is about to publish some 
new and convincing evidence for the truth of this theory. 

In The Expositor for February and March we have two valuable articles 
by Rev. Professor V. H. Stanton, D.D., of Cambridge, entitled Some Points in 
the Synoptic Problem. Professor Stanton announces himself as adhering in 
general to the documentary hypothesis, so far at least as to maintain that both 
the first evangelist and the third possessed and used our second gospel or a 
document substantially identical with it. He contends, however, that the 
apostolic unwritten gospel was a more important factor in the production of 
our synoptic gospels than has been recognized by the advocates of the various 
theories of the documentary dependence of one gospel on another. His first 
article is specially devoted to a criticism of the view presented in Dr. Paul 
Ewald's Das Hauptproble?n der Evangelienfrage, Leipzig, 1890. Dr. Ewald 
proposed to explain the similarity of the first three gospels, and the difference 
between them all and the fourth, by supposing that the original apostolic tra- 
dition contained both the simpler elements which we now find chiefly in the 
synoptic gospels and the profounder elements which appear in the fourth gos- 
pel, but suffered in a particular region, under the influence of local and tem- 
porary causes, a one-sided shrinkage, by which the Johannine element largely 
disappeared. From this one-sided and shrunken tradition sprang the earliest 
gospel, nearly identical with our Mark. The employment of this document 
by the first and third evangelists was the primary cause of the one-sidedness 
of all three. The absence of Johannine elements from the other sources 
employed by the first and third evangelists, Dr. Ewald partly denies, partly 
explains by reference to the special purpose of the source or by the influence 
exerted on the evangelist by his chief source. Professor Stanton objects to 
this explanation of the one-sidedness of the synoptic narrative, contending 
that it is due rather to the fact that the work of the apostles required first of 
all a presentation of the work of Jesus in its simpler, more objective aspects — 
those aspects, indeed, which were most prominent in the ministry among the 
Galileans ; that those to whom the apostles preached at first were not pre- 
pared for the more mysterious truths concerning the person of Christ and his 
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oneness with God which are recorded in the fourth gospel. Thus the special 
character of the synoptic gospels and their general resemblance to one another 
are due to the fact that they arose out of the earlier type of apostolic tradi- 
tion. But this alone would not, in the opinion of Professor Stanton, account 
for the resemblance of these gospels in details and minutiae. This element 
of the problem, he holds, compels us to suppose a documentary relation 
between the several synoptic gospels. This discussion is especially interest- 
ing by reason of the distinction which is made between the general resemblance 
of the synoptic gospels in the type of teaching which they present, and their 
specific resemblance in selection of events, order of events, and verbal expres- 
sion, and the reference of these two kinds of resemblance to different causes. 
In his second article Professor Stanton boldly attacks the two-document 
hypothesis itself. He shows in the first place that while Dr. Sanday is right in 
a sense in saying that this hypothesis holds the field at present, yet in fact 
this term, " two-document hypothesis " is applied to very diverse theories, some of 
which ought rather to be called three-document theories. Moreover the diversity 
of these theories is as important a fact as their harmony, and their mutual criti- 
cisms raise the question whether every form of the two-document theory is not 
in fact open to serious objection. Thus, the apparent unity of criticism at this 
point is rather apparent than real, and really conceals a radical diversity of 
opinion. In particular Professor Stanton attacks the theory that both the 
first and the third evangelists used the Logia of the apostle Matthew, urging 
against the theory the marked differences in the arrangement of material sup- 
posed to be obtained from the Logia as a common source as well as the ver- 
bal differences. This objection is strengthened by showing that these differ- 
ences between Matthew and Luke in matter supposed to be derived from the 
Logia are much greater than the differences which we know — or which the 
advocates of the two-document hypothesis, as well as Mr. Stanton, maintain 
— to have come from the second gospel. 

Both of Professor Stanton's articles are well worthy of attention. His par- 
tial defense of the oral gospel theory will, we believe, commend itself to the 
judgment of many. His criticism of the two-document theory is pertinent 
and forceful. Whether it is altogether convincing can be better judged when 
he has completed his argument. It is evident that unanimity on this important 
question has not yet been arrived at. It is scarcely less evident that biblical 
scholarship will not give over the investigation till more satisfactory results 
are reached than have yet been attained. E. D. B. 



